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that diverse factors in the population make difficult that unity of
outlook which has to exist to make a nation.

The position in the colonies

In many of our colonies we are faced with the problem of
populations divided by race, religion and degrees of culture.
And whatever may be said in criticism of our hesitations in the
past, we have to face the fact that, with the utmost goodwill,
and, indeed, with the strongest wish to give self-government to
our colonies, it is not such a simple process in many cases as
some ardent advocates of immediate self-government believe.

These diversities are of various kinds. In Ceylon they are
both racial and religious. Similarly, in Cyprus, most of the
population are of Greek origin, the rest of Turkish origin. In
Fiji, formerly a homogeneous community, there are now
100,000 Indians forming a separate people. In Malaya, the
Malays are outnumbered by the Chinese, and there is a sub-
stantial Indian population, in addition to Europeans. Indians
also constitute a considerable portion of the inhabitants of
British Guiana, Trinidad, and Mauritius. In other cases, there
are tremendous differences in cultural levels, apart from racial
divisions. Kenya could hardly be described as an advanced
colony, but its British community is of a very high cultural
level, and, like all British communities, has an intense desire to
govern itself. In Kenya, however, there is not only a large
Native population, but the situation is also complicated by the
presence of substantial Indian and Arab elements. In some
other of our African colonies there is a similar difference in
cultural levels, which are also to be found in Seychelles and
Mauritius, where most of the Europeans are of French descent.
Such problems are least acute in the West African and West
Indies groups, and do not exist in a colony like Malta.

Wrhat should le done?

How are the diverse elements in so many of the colonies to
be treated with equal fairness in a Constitution designed to work